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that the Schoolmaster himself had harboured a papist recusant
priest. Five of the pupils of Mr. Yeates at Blackburn fled overseas
because of their zeal for Catholicism."1 If this was his record
after he was appointed headmaster of Blackburn Grammar School,
there seems no reason to doubt that he held the same beliefs when
he was at Burnley. Contemporary records show that the majority
of the governors were Catholics and that the school trained a
number of boys who afterwards became priests, some of whom
were executed under the penal laws. This Catholic bias, which was
a reflection of the strength of Catholicism in Lancashire during
Elizabeth's reign, continued through the first half of the Stuart
period. In 1646 the Puritans obtained a majority on the governing
body, and for the rest of the century the Puritan influence was
predominant.
It is very difficult to assess the provision of primary education
during the 16th century. The records are scanty and widely
dispersed, and mostly contained in parish church registers. No
systematic study of these from the point of view of education has
yet been made, and such a research would be a stupendous task.
However, there are clear indications that primary education was
more widespread than was formerly believed. Apart from the
numerous instances where the grammar-school provided instruction
in elementary subjects either by means of the usher or by senior
pupils, there are cases where separate schools were built for
elementary scholars. Sometimes they served the function of
preparatory schools for the grammar-school. This was increasingly
necessary, since in the latter part of the 16th century the grammar-
schools had become more efficient, and the demand that pupils
should be able to read and write before entering upon the grammar
course began to be more widely made. At other times, the
elementary school was an end in itself, being content to teach
reading, writing, and accounts, and sending very few pupils on to
the grammar-school.
Leach mentions forty-five schools which provided an elementary
education, and this does not by any means exhaust the list. In
addition to primary schools which survived the Reformation, there
were certain schools, originally founded as grammar-schools, whose
fortunes declined and which became in fact elementary schools.
Further evidence is afforded by the inquiries into endowed schools
1 W. Bennett. A History of the Burnley Grammar School, p. 13, published
at the Burnley Grammar School, 1940.